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The Impact of the War on American Lite 


What is the war doing to the American people and their institutions? Informing 
and interpretive articles in the November issue of the “American Journal of 
Seciology,” which is devoted to this subject, are here briefly summarized. 


Brevity and selective ireatment are enforced by con- 
siderations of space. Some of the matters dealt with in 
the Journal’ have been treated recently in this SERvIcE, 
and are cursorily treated here. The reader who has time 
for detailed study will find much factual and essay mate- 
rial in the Journal itself that will repay his effort. 


Population and Vital Phenomena 


This topic is presented by Philip M. Hauser, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Census. The influence of 
the war is felt in the accentuation or modification of 
long-time trends or trends initiated by the depression. 
Three phases of the effect of the war present themselves: 
those accompanying preparation for war, the effects of 
iull military participation, and the inevitable effects of 
postwar adjustment. The first of these requires con- 
sideration of existing trends in population growth. Dur- 
ing the 15 month period, April, 1940, to July, 1941, popu- 
lation increase is estimated to have been 1,369,481, bring- 
ing the total to 133,039,000. This means an annual rate 
of 0.83 per cent as compared with 0.70 per cent between 
1930 and 1940. Immigration contributed to this to the 
extent of 90,236 persons. The increase in the birth rate 
was the main factor. Births per 1,000 persons (the 
“crude birth rate”) reached a low of 18.1 in 1933; in- 
creased to 19.1 in 1938 following economic recovery in 
1937 ; dropped to 18.7 in 1939; and rose to 19.3 in 1940 
and to 20.4 in 1941. (More recent data indicate an even 
greater increase in 1942.) 

Up to the time of writing the war had apparently not 
visibly influenced the declining death rate. The rate of 
natural increase (the above birth rate figures minus the 
death rate figures) declined from 12.2 in 1925 to 6.3 in 
1936, and then began to climb reaching 9.6 in 1941. 

The marriage rate is sensitive to the influence of the 
business cycle and of war. Marriages per thousand per- 
sons fell off during the depression to a low of 7.9 in 1932; 
tose to a high of 11.2 in 1937, dropping again to 10.2 
in 1938. Recovery since 1939 has been marked by 
a sharp rise to 12.6 in 1941. This is the highest rate 
ever reported in the United States. The divorce rate 
(divorces per thousand persons) which is also correlated 
with the business cycle dropped to a low of 1.28 in 1932; 
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rose to 1.93 in 1937; fell to 1.38 in 1938, and reached 
an all-time peak for the United States of 2.00 in 1940, 
(This means approximately one divorce for every six’ 
marriages. ) 

A small excess of immigration occurred in the years 
1937-41. Internal migration has become an important 
social phenomenon in America. Concentration of war 
contracts has been an important factor. The movement 
has both a temporary aspect and one of presumably lon- 
ger duration.’ 

The migration from farms to cities increased from 
about 500,000 in 1940 to about 1,000,000 in 1941. There 
has apparently been a steady stream of workers out of 
the Mountain states and the Dust Bowl to the Pacific 
Coast and other defense production areas. 

Looking ahead it is anticipated that as the armed forces 
increase in size the marriage rate will drop sharply to a 
new low. The birth rate and the annual rate of popula- 
tion increase will probably also reach a new low. The 
declining birth rate will leave certain “gaps in the age 
pyramid.” This happened following World War I al- 
though the number of American deaths was relatively 
small. 

Mobilization of Human Resources 


This topic is presented by Robert K. Lamb, staff direc- 
tor of the House Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration. It was expected at the time of writing 
that by the end of 1943 54,000,000 persons would be em- 
ployed, outside the armed forces, as compared with 52,- 
000,000 at the close of 1941. The number employed in 
defense industries is, of course, increasing enormously 
while agricultural employment was expected to decrease 
from 8,000,000 to 6,500,000 by the end of 1943. The 
trend in employment has, of course, been away from in- 
dustrial occupation into trade and service. Ever since 
the Civil War there has been a drift away from agricul- 
tural employment. The war continues this later trend 
but reverses the trend away from industry. Here is a 
paradox: “We are approaching full employment in a war 
economy by manufacturing goods to be destroyed. To 
do so we are draining the distributive trades and services, 
... the balance wheel of our peacetime economy.” 


2 Important aspects of these population changes are shown in 
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The civilian economy suffers because of tremendous 
restriction upon consumption. Concentration of contracts 
entails great hazard to small business enterprises. “ Para- 
doxically enough, it is not from the conversion of our 
giant plants but from the construction, at government ex- 
pense, of new plant capacity equipped with new machines 
that we are getting our present increased war output irom 
the same firms which control our giant peacetime plants.” 


Education 


Horace M. Wallen of the New School of Social Re- 
search, New York, contributes this article. It is in con- 
siderable part an essay, impressively written, presenting 
the writer’s educational philosophy. Perhaps the most 
striking thing about it is the question Mr. Kallen raises 
whether democratic education has not been self-defeating 
in that it has been exclusively oriented to the maintenance 
of peace. “John Dewey,” he says, “demonstrated how 
mistaken and self-defeating must be a philosophy of edu- 
cation which opposes the liberal to the industrial arts, 
vocation to culture, theory to practice, and which culti- 
vates the intellectual virtues in contempt of the manual 
skills. Might it not be equally true that to cut off and 
isolate the military virtues and the arts of war is just as 
mistaken and self-defeating? In view of the record, 
should not educators rethink the entire philosophy of the 
education of free men in a free society ?” 

Mr. Kallen describes the terrific impact of the war on 
higher education. Faced by an enormous reduction in 
men students the colleges have “diluted” and “acceler- 
ated” their programs in order to meet the requirements 
of the war and to continue operating. (A survey just 
completed by the New York Times reveals that 50 col- 
leges have already closed.) By the end of 1941 enroll- 
ment in 669 colleges was down almost ten per cent. In 
a period of 18 months 1,200 vocational schools had been 
set up, teaching specific skills to nearly two million per- 
sons. School teachers have been drawn off from regular 
teaching to serve these institutions. These changes have 
been, in the minds of college administrators, concessions 
to practical requirements. Mr. Kallen thinks the liberal 
arts college tradition has been outmoded by the times. 

Functional illiteracy, that is, inability intelligently to 
read written orders, notices, ete., has become a major 
concern. Among drafted men 13.5 per cent failed the 
Army’s functional literacy test, whereas 25 per cent in 
the first World War were entirely unable to read and 
write. Nevertheless, in total war this becomes serious. 
Morale is another concern and has led colleges to em- 
phasize democracy, the American heritage, the American 
idea, and the study of American history. 

The federal government comes into the picture as sub- 
sidizer of education with the proposal to pay for a college 
education of an “Enlisted Reserve” of 215,000 picked 
men. 

The War and the Family 


Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chi- 
cago is the author of this article. Certain undesirable 
forms of behavior are commoner among the military than 
the civilian population. Among these are drinking, gam- 
bling, prostitution and illicit sex behavior. During the 
first half of 1941 the venereal infection rate for the Army 
was 42 per 1,000 as compared with 27 during 1939. 
Vigorous efforts to correct this situation resulted in a 
drop for the first half of 1942 to 34 per thousand. 

The entrance of women into war and civilian indus- 
tries has immediate effect on home life. (Since this re- 


port was written it is announced that by the end of 1943 
six million women will be engaged in war production.) 
This means “neglect of small children, locked in th 
house, the apartment, or the trailer during the hours the 
mother is employed in war industry.” 

Some persons have supposed that the increase jy 
neighhorliness due to war conditions might be projected 
into the postwar period. Mr. Burgess thinks this a yaip 
hope. “Victory gardens during the war do not insure 
home plots after the peace. Nor does the present ten. 
dency of many war brides to reside with their parents 
or parents-in-law forecast a trend after the war to the 
increased control of the kinship group over the young 
people after marriage.” What does seem to be indicated 
is continuance in the future of a long-time trend in Amer. 
ican family life away from the semi-patriarchal or insti- 
tutional family type to what Mr. Burgess calls the com. 
panionship type of family. The former stresses authori- 
tarian control and the latter freedom and _ self-expression 
on the part of the individual member of the family. In- 
crease in economic independence of women “will be re. 
flected in the more secure position of equality of women 
in the home. In fact, the absence of husband and father 
in the army or in a distant munitions industry will also 
give many wives a larger role of management in the 
home, at the same time decreasing the sense of family 
responsibility on the part of the man.” 

Day nurseries will probably experience a great expan- 
sion as the war goes on and this is likely to continue 
after the war. They will be “as necessary and as public 
a function as the public schools.” Governmental provi- 
sion for the security of the family is likely to increase, 


There is likely to be a continuance of the removal of 
the taboo on sex with more sex instruction of children 
and youth. Not only so, but Mr. Burgess sees a con- 
tinued modification of the mores with respect to sex: 
“The increase of premarital intercourse following in the 
wake of World War I, which was accelerated by the 
depression, appears likely to be further augmented by 
various conditions accompanying this war, such as glam- 
our of the uniform, patriotic justification in acceeding 
to the desire of a man about to give his life for his coun- 
try, and the declining value of virginity and chastity.” 

Efforts to maintain the ideal of chastity are hampered 
by finding “the fear of pregnancy diminished by the use 
of contraceptives and the danger of venereal infection 
lessened by preventives and prophylactics and with the 
possibilities of cure greatly increased. . . .” 

The increase in the number of hasty marriages with 
little foundation in real personal acquaintance and adjust- 
ment is likely to be reflected in the instability of these 
marriages. 

Religion 

The discussion of this subject is written by F. Ernest 
Johnson, the editor of INFoRMATION Service. (The 
topic has been dealt with to some extent in the issues of 
the Service earlier referred to.) 


The outstanding contrast between the mood of the 
churches in this war and that of 25 years ago is chiefly 
explained by the tremendous vogue of pacifism in the 
Protestant churches. The Catholic Church has been rela- 
tively free from pacifist sentiment but Catholic opinion 
is in contrast to Protestant opinion in the emphasis placed 
on opposition to communism and the greater difficulty in 
the Catholic Church of being reconciled to a military alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union. The writer comments: “It 
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would be difficult to say just why this same problem does 
not concern Protestants to the same degree. That the 
shadow of Soviet Russia dims the enthusiasm of many 
Protestants for the war cannot be doubted, but the rea- 
gon, it is safe to say, is as much political and economic 
as religious.” 

There is also a greater individualism in the Protestant 
churches which is reflected in the freedom of the pulpit. 
“With reference to war as with reference to all major 
social changes the liberal ministers tend to make up their 
own minds and to proclaim their own opinions. This 
issue arises occasionally in a discussion of the question 
whether churches, as corporate bodies including many 
pacifists, should in their liturgical prayers include peti- 
tions for victory. Broadly speaking, there seems to be 
little awareness in the churches of any such corporate 
principle. The minister decides what the message shall 
be and very largely what the liturgy shall be.” 

The war seems to have definitely deepened the religious 
mood of church people. It has also stimulated the pro- 
duction of religious books, especially those of a devo- 
tional type. 

The effect of the rapid growth of camp and war pro- 
duction communities on parish activities has been very 
marked. In response to urgent need a Christian Com- 
mission for Camp and Defense Communities has been 
organized by national interchurch bodies for the purpose 
of disseminating information and giving guidance with 
reference to needed services. A marked difference ap- 
pears in the readiness and the rapidity with which the 
churches and the community adjust to the new situation, 
between those communities which have some interchurch 
organization and those which have none. Interfaith co- 
operation through the United Service Organizations calls 
for efficient machinery of cooperation among churches of 
each faith group. It would seem that one result of the 
war will be “the instigation all along the line of coopera- 
tive effort with appropriate machinery.” The tendency 
thus far, however, has been to concentrate on “soldier 
work” without adequate attention to civilian workers and 
their families. Evidence is lacking of “an intensity of 
religious interest comparable to the intensification of secu- 
lar feeling which the war has caused. Some discriminat- 
ing observers find church people pretty much in the 
‘business-as-usual’ mood.” 

Leadership has been greatly depleted as ministers have 
gone into the chaplaincy and as lay leaders have been 
drawn off into the services or into war work. Many 
communities suffer from a sort of folk depletion. 

In the armed services “the evidence of religious inter- 
est is, according to reports, more marked than in the 
civilian community. This appears to be true of Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish groups alike.” 

The anti-war movement among the churches has left 
two definite deposits, one a sympathetic concern for the 
conscientious objector, and the other an educational ef- 
fort to prepare the mind of the people for “a just and 
durable peace.” 

Labor and Industry 


Two writers contribute this article, Nels Anderson, 
formerly director of the Section on Labor Relations of 
the Federal Works Agency, and Nathaniel H. Rogg, who 
is now executive assistant in the same Section. 

Democracy has to accept a “temporary dictatorship” 
in the present emergency. “The organization we set up 
to meet a war emergency may turn out to be not merely 
a weapon to beat the enemy. It may turn out to be a 
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kind of public machinery we will use to manage industry 
and labor after the war.” As a result of the depression 
we developed many emergency public services which have 
trained “a hundred thousand administrative workers who 
now have shifted to the war effort.” Labor is learning 
some lessons in management and industry is learning 
about labor relations. Each group has to make a con- 
cession to the other under pressure of production demand. 
How durable these lessons will be can not be predicted. 
“The hatchets will be buried, but not where they cannot 
be recovered.” 

An impediment to technological change because of the 
costs entailed is now removed through the readiness of 
government to foot the bills. Labor in turn is ready to 
accept this type of progress because of production re- 
quirements. 

The utilization of man power has been improved by 
the federalization of employment services. Training of 
industrial workers has received a new emphasis. Two 
million or more workers had had some training up to the 
time of writing. There is a general upgrading from un- 
skilled to semi-skilled workers and from semi-skilled to 
skilled. It appears that this may put 50 per cent of the 
labor supply into the semi-skilled and skilled categories 
instead of 30 per cent before the defense program began. 
The work day will probably be lengthened. 

The effect of the war on the status of labor unions can 
not be predicted. Restrictions upon labor activity are ac- 
cepted reluctantly. “Labor has fought for the right to 
strike too long to give it up on such short notice.” The 
wage issue is still hot. In short, organized labor is at 
one and the same time in a stronger position and in a 
more precarious one. It is likely to continue on the de- 
fensive. The forces which in the past sought the curbing 
of labor unions are still active and “today some unions 
have given them new arguments.” In order to hold the 
loyalty of the rank and file labor leaders may find that 
they have to render new services. 

On the other hand the industrialist “may no longer 
‘own’ his plant as in the days gone by, and many are 
loudly saying just that. Industrialists are becoming in 
fact what they are supposed to be in theory, servants of 
the people, operating their plants for the public as well 
as for profit.” The contracting and subcontracting meth- 
od of getting war production enhances the power of 
big business. Small producers are dependent upon large 
producers. Industrial organizations are likely to become 
bigger and perhaps more powerful. On the other hand, 
“thousands of small manufacturers and enterprisers are 
now being forced out of business primarily because they 
cannot obtain necessary materials.” For the salvaging 
of small units no effective plan has been worked out. 

Government is playing a stronger hand. “Whatever 
lies ahead, we may be sure that the hand of government 
will be present in whatever program may develop in 
connection with the transition to peace. No phase of our 
industrial organization can be the same as before in 
either its structure or its operations.” 


Ethnic and Minority Groups 


The writer is Professor E. Franklin Frazier of How- 
ard University. We have in America almost five million 
Germans, one and a half million of them foreign born; 
nearly four million Italians, one and a half million for- 
eign born. These populations tend to be concentrated in 
a few states and cities. In 1940 there were about 127,000. 
Japanese in Continental United States. two-thirds native 
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born ; three-fourths of the total are in California and one- 
eighth in Washington. There are 77,504 Chinese; the 
number has been slightly increasing. Over half are in 
California and one-sixth are in New York State. There 
are 45,000 Filipinos, over two-thirds of them in Cali- 
fornia. In 1940, we had 1,861,400 of Spanish mother 
tongue, mostly Mexicans and including Puerto Ricans. 
For a decade the number had been declining. 

The impact of the war on the Japanese population is 
obvious. The chief friction point so far as minorities 
are concerned is, of course, Negro-white relations. Fail- 
ure to include Negroes liberally in the defense program 
both in combat service and in defense industries causes 
bitterness and protest. The President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice has to some extent mitigated 
this feeling. The author feels that Negro educators have 
not taken full advantage of the opportunity to train 
skilled workers and that Hampton and Tuskegee “which 
were founded to give Negro vocational training” have 
not assumed effective leadership. 

One gains the impression that the writer of this article, 
himself a Negro, has been exceedingly restrained in the 
treatment of the subject. At the same time he says 
frankly, ‘““Though Negroes as a group are aware of the 
implications of Fascist racial theories for their own fu- 
ture status, many Negroes would like to see the Axis 
powers punish England for her treatment of the darker 
races. In fact, many Negroes view the present war as a 
struggle among the white imperialist nations for the con- 
trol of the world’s resources.” 


Crime, Delinquency and Prostitution 


The topic is discussed by Walter C. Reckless of Ohio 
State University. During the first quarter of 1942 there 
was only a very slight increase in crimes known to the 
police as compared with the same period in 1941. Mr. 
Reckless anticipates that there will be a drop in crimes 
committed by men because so many young men are in 
the army, but an increase in those by women. Embezzle- 
ment and fraud, desertion, driving while intoxicated, and 
the buying and receiving of stolen goods will decrease 
but public drunkenness will increase. Prosecutions for 
violation of the Selective Service Act and the Alien Reg- 
istration Act are now increasing. A decided increase in 
juvenile delinquency has been expected but Mr. Reckless 
finds that the scattered reports available at the time of 
writing indicated that the problem had not yet become 
serious. However, data which have been made available 
since then show a greater increase. The moral risks for 
young girls who flock to camps and defense towns is 
serious. 

Personality Disorganization 


The writer, H. Warren Dunham, a member of the 
Department of Sociology of Wayne University, assem- 
bles a considerable body of statistics concerning the in- 
cidence of mental illness over the period July, 1940, to 
June, 1942. They show the effect of our actual entry 
into the war though they reveal nothing startling and 
give no basis for positive conclusions. It appears that 
so far as the population as a whole is concerned women 
have been psychologically advantaged. They have 
plunged feverishly into war work which has had its psy- 
chologically protective aspect. 

The writer’s observations lead him to advance several 
propositions which can be briefly summarized as follows: 
personality disorganization will be most frequent in areas 
approximate to zones of combat ; they will occur more fre- 


quently among men than women; breakdowns among’ 
service men will be roughly in inverse proportion to their 
satisfactory adjustment in peace time; in the civilian 
population breakdowns will tend to diminish as national 
morale mounts. 

American Institutions 


Everett C. Hughes of the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Chicago discusses the impact of the 
war on American institutions. He first characterizes the 
American institutional type which has grown up under 
the influence of the ideal of voluntary service. The typi. 
cally American form of voluntary institution, he says, 
“consists of a board (generally self-perpetuating or nearly 
so), an enterprising promotional and administrative off- 
cer, a professional staff, and two other categories of peo- 
ple—those who subsidize the organization and those who 
receive its services.” The war is likely to affect this pat- 
tern profoundly. The incidence of taxation, even if in- 
flation can be avoided, will tend to sap resources. In- 
stitutions will face the necessity of competing for reduced 
resources at a time when fundamental convictions as to 
the value of specific types of institution are changing. 
We may expect “that the people of this country will be 
faced with the problem of strictly measuring much 
reduced funds for voluntary giving against their faith in 
a great many of the enterprises which, in a day of freer 
money and deeper faith, they so freely founded.” There 
is likely to be a tendency for control to shift from private 
to public auspices and likewise for initiative to shift from 
the executive officer to “the higher planning and inte- 
grating bodies of government.” 


There are two concluding chapters, one by Kenneth 
Burke, literary critic, on “War and Cultural Life”, and 
one by Professor Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale, on “Democ- 
racy: Retrospect and Prospect.” These articles are of 
a philosophic character and well worth perusal. They 
are not in the general pattern of survey which the other 
articles mainly follow. Mr. Burke finds Hitler’s major 
contribution to culture in forcing democracy, by sheer 
dialectical necessity, to become conscious of itself as op- 
posing fascism. Professor Gabriel in a striking passage 
finds the hope of the world in the fact “that science it- 
self, which is the ultimate source of power in the mod- 
ern age, is by a strange paradox founded on an ethical 
code that is absolute and universal. Science requires 
freedom for the investigator. If science is to live, there 
can be no areas fenced off from the explorations of the 
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“Minority Peoples in a Nation at War” 


The Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia) 
devoted its September issue to a symposium under the 
above caption. The material is arranged under four 
main heads: “The Need for National Solidarity,” “The 
Negro and the War,” “Minorities of Alien Origin,” and 
“The Treatment of Minorities in a Democracy.” The 
writers are for the most part outstanding representatives 
of the minorities which they discuss or particularly well- 
qualified to deal with the question. Thus, William H. 
Hastie, Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War and the 
first Negro federal judge, writes on “The Negro in the 
Army Today”; John Collier, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, describes “The Indian in a Wartime Nation”; 
and Will W. Alexander, consultant on Minority groups 
for the War Manpower Commission, writes on “Aliens 
in War Industries.” 
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